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Spring From the “Fells of Swarthmoor Hall and their | daughter Abraham, which now lies before me, 
= Friends.” By Marta Wess. I find that after having been with him several 
; _ George Fox had planned a meeting-house to | months, she had decided on returning to the 


be built on a piece of ground at Swarthmoor, 
which he had purchased for that purpose. He 
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A Pre made his desires known through a letter to 
Oe Thomas Lower, and soon after the date of that 
pel letter the work commenced. The Friends 
pears around aided with horses, laborers, and such 
ext ot material as their land furnished; with the ex- 
wa Ce ception of those contributions from willing 
cipal. hearts and hands, the expenses were all borne 
sated om by himself. It does not seem that George Fox 
Bo was ever at Swarthmoor Hal after the building 


of the meeting house commenced, as«we know, 
from his own statements, that he spent at ioter- 
vals a great part of the years ’87, 8, and 9 in 
and about London. To Kingston, with the 
Rous’s, and to Gooseyes, with the Meades, 
whenever his failing strength demanded care, 
he retreated for a temporary rest. His religious 
services in London, aud the business of the So- 
ciety which centered there, claimed his most 
earnest attention during those years. But its 
organization was at length so satisfactorily es- 
tablished, that it is. probable he had in view, 
should life be prolonged, retiring to Swarth- 
moor after the winter of 1690, to take rest and 
obtain the lengthened repose his declining 
years so much required. All his affairs indi- 
cated that he stood prepared for departure 





North after the Yearly Meeting. She writes 
early in the summer of 1690, indicating her in- 
tention of being at home in the course of a few 
weeks. * * * * * * 
During the short reign of James II., Quaker 
persecutions ceased. But when, in 1689, King 
William superseded his father in-law, the in- 
tolerant party in the English Episcopal Church 
again hoped to have their way in compelling 
conformity to their own religious establishment. 
William Penn, as one great obstacle to such 


plans being effectually carried out, was attacked 


with the most bitter accusations. His title to 
his American province was not only called in 
question, but a commissioner was appointed to 
proceed to Pennsylvania, to see what could be 
done towards abrogating the laws he had estab- 
lished there. False accusations arose on all 
sides, that declared him to be a Jesuit, a Jacob- 
ite, and a Popish revolutionist. The King was 
called on to take from him his Shangaray 
property in Ireland, and to confiscate his Eng- 
lish estate, as well as to deprive him of his per- 
sonal liberty. It is not to be supposed that 
King William, or those of his ministers who 
were men of sense, believed these false reports 
that for a time found place in the public mind; 
but it is certain that the Pennsylvania Assembly 


either final or temporary, as the Lord might di- | declining to raise troops for the war had annoyed 
tect. By a letter from his wife to her son and 'them, and that they would gladly have found 
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some legal pretext on which to take the Amer- 
ican province from Penn. Such was the por- 
tentious aspect of the surroundings of the 
Quaker legislator as the autumn of 1690 ad- 
vanced. 

In the Eighth month, old style (October of 
that year), Robert Barclay breathed his last. 
The Eleventh month witnessed the removal of 
another pillar from the Quaker Church, in the 
death of that “ worthy elder,” (the phrase by 
which he was often spoken of among Friends), 
through whose instrumentality the Society was 
mainly gathered. William Penn thus communi- 
cates the event :— 


WILLIAM PENN To Maraaret Fox. 
“ Lonpon, 13th of 11th mo., 1690 [January, 1691.] 


“ Dear M. Fox,—With the precious remem- 
brance of thy unfeigned love in Christ Jesus, I 
am to be the teller to thee of sorrowful tidings, 
which are these ; that thy dearhusband and my 
beloved friend, George Fox, finished his glorious 
testimony this night, about half an hour after 
nine o’clock, being sensible to the last breath. 
Oh! he is gone, aed has left us with a storm 
over our heads. Surely in great mercy to him, 
but an evidence to us of sorrows coming. He 
was as lively and as firm [as ever] on Fourth- 
day was a weck at Gracechurch Street ; and also 
the last First-day, being the day before yestcr- 
day. But he complained after meeting of being 
inwardly struck, and lay down at Henry Gold- 
ney’s, where his spirit departed. My soul is 
deeply afflicted with this sudden great loss. 
Surely it portends tous evils tocome. A prince 
indeed is fallen in Israel to-day ! 

“T cannot enlarge, for I shall have to write 
te several to-night, and it is late. May the 

_ Lord be with thee and thine, and us all. Amen. 

“T am thy faithful and affectionate friend, 

“ WILLIAM Penn. 


(P.S.) “ Now present :—Robert Barrow, J. 
Taylor, J. Vaughan, J. Rich, J. Boucher, 8. 
Waldringfield, and myself. G. Whitehead and 
S. Crisp were here about two hours since. He 
died as he lived, minding the things of God and 
His Church to the last in a universal spirit.” 

Robert Barrow, in a letter to Henry Coward 
and some other Lancaster Friends, says :— 

“Our ancient Friend, an honorable elder in 
the Chureh, George Fox, was this day buried, 
in the presence of a large assembly of God’s 

ple, supposed to be about 4,000 Friends. 
he meeting-house at Gracechurch Street could 
not contain them, nor the court before the door. 
Many living powerful testimonies were pub- 
lished in the meeting house and the graveyard, 
among tender hearts, watery eyes, and contrite 
its. 
. “YVhe London Friends were very discreet, 
ordering all concerns relating thereto with great 
Wisdom. There being six monthly meetings 


belonging to this city, six chosen Friends were 


appointed out of each monthly meeting, who 
were to carry the corpse, and none else. [They 
arranged] that his relations should go next; 
that all Friends should go on one side the 
street, three and three, in rank, as close together 
as they could, that the other side might be left 
clear for the citizens and coaches. 

“ Last week George Fox was at the Quarterly 
meeting, the Second-day morning meeting, the 
meeting for suffering, and at two meetings for 
worship, beside the First-day morning meeting. 
He said he was as well at that meeting as he had 
been for a long time before. He began to be 
ill that evening about the fifth hour, and de- 
parted before the tenth hour the evening of 
Third-day following. 1 was with him most of 
the time, wherein he spoke many living power- 
ful sentences to the tendering of the company 
present. There was no sign of any great pain, 
neither did he ever complain. Robert Widder’s 
manner of departure and his were much alike, 
for I saw them both; only George shut his eyes 
himself—he lay as if he had fallen asleep. One 
would have thought he smiled. He was the 
most pleasant. corpse that I ever looked upon. 
Many hundreds of Friends came to see his 
face ; having the most part of three days to be- 
hold it before the coffin was nailed up.” 

Many testimonies were issued after the death 
uf George Fox, illustrative of the remarkable 
features of his character, his life, and his mis- 
sion. His wife wrote at some length. His 
step-daughters and their husbands put forth 
another document; William Penn a third; and 
Thomas Elwood a fourth; beside an official 
testimony from the London morning meeting. 

That from the pen of his friend Thomas El- 
wood, who was likewise the intimate friend of 
John Milton and of William Penn, shall be 
transcribed as being brief, full, and comprehen- 
sive. Noman kueyyhim more thoroughly than 
Elwood, on whom devolved the preparation of 
his journal for the press :— 

“Thomas Elwood’s account of that eminent and 
honorable Servant of the Lord, George Fox. 

“This holy man was raised up by God in an 
extraordinary manner, for an extraordinary 
work, even to awaken the sleeping world, by 


proclaiming the mighty day of the Lord to the , 


nations; and publishing again the everlasting 
Gospel to the inhabitants of the earth, afters 
long and dismal night of apostacy and darkness. 
For this work the Lord began to prepare him 
by many trials and exercises from his very child- 
hood, and having fitted and furnished him fot 
it, He called him into it very young, and made 
him instrumental by the effectual working of 
the Holy Ghost, through his ministry, to call 
many others into the same work, and to turt 
many thousands from darkness to the light of 
Christ, from the power of Satan unto God. 
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“T knew him not till the year 1660; from 
that time to the time of his death, I knew him 
well, conversed with him often, observed him 
much, loved him dearly, and honored him truly. 
Upon good experience I can say he was indeed 
a heavenly-minded man, zealous for the name of 
the Lord; and preferred the honor of God be- 
fore all things. He was valiant for the truth, 
bold in asserting it, patient in suffering for it, 
uowearied in laboring in it, steady in his testi- 
mony to it, immovable as a rock. Deep he was 
in Divine knowledge, clear in opening heavenly 
mysteries, plain and powerful io preaching, fer- 
vent in prayer, He was richly endued with 
heavenly wisdom, quick in discerning, sound in 
judgment, able and ready in giving, and discreet 
in keeping counsel. A lover of righteousness ; 
an encourager of virtue, justice, temperance, 
meckness, purity, chastity, modesty, humility, 
charity, and self-denial; in all, both by word 
and example . Graceful he was in countenance, 
manly in personage, grave ia gesture, courteous 
in conversation, weighty in communication, in- 
structive in discourse, free from affectation in 
speech or carriage. He was a severe reprover 
of hard and obstinate sinners, a mild and gen- 
tle admonisher of such as were tender, and 
sensible of their failings, not apt to resent 
personal wrongs, easy to forgive injuries, but 
sealously earnest, where the honor of God, 
the prosperity of Truth, and the peace of the 
Church were concerned. Very tender, com- 
passiouate, and pitiful he was to all that were 
under any sort of affliction ; full of brotherly 
love, full of fatherly care; for indeed, the care 
of the Churches of Christ was daily upon him, 
the prosperity and peace whereof he studiously 
sought. 

“Having fought a good fight, finished his 
course, and kept the faith, his righteous soul, 
freed from the earthly tabernacle, in which he 
had led an exemplary life uf holiness, was trans- 
lated into those heavenly mansions, where 
Christ our Lord went to preparea place for His 
servants, there to possess that glorious crown 
of righteousness which is laid up for, and shall 
be given by the Lord, the righteous Judge, to 
all them that love his appearance. Ages to 
come and people yet unborn shall call him 
blessed, and bless the Lord for raising him up. 
And blessed shall we also be if we so walk, as 
we had him for an example, for whom this tes- 
timony lives in my heart. He lived and died 
the servant of the Lord.” 

George Fox left directions as to the disposal 
of his property, written at different intervals, all 
in his own handwriting, which constituted a 
legal will, though not written in legal form. It 
was deposited eight years after his death in the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury, from whence 
copy has been procured. He makes in his will 
various bequests to his friends and relatives ; 





and gives many directions about his books and 
papers. But the grants of land in Pennsyl- 
vania, which he had from his friend William 
Penn, are not bequeathed therein or alluded to 
at all. This and other circunistances lead to the 
conclusion, that during his lifetime he con- 
veyed his right to the greater portion of that 
American property to his three sons-in-law, 
John Rous, Thomas Lower, and Daniel Abra- 
ham; and that he directed them, when put in 
possession, to see that the smaller lots which lay 
in and near the city were transferred to the 
Friends of Philadelpbia, to be appropriated ‘ac- 
cording to specific directions, which he gave in 
writiug. The history of this property, as com- 
municated by Philadelphia Friends, to whom I 
recently applied for information, is as follows : 

“In the year 1681, William Penn gave to 
George Fox a receipt for £25, which was to en- 
title him to a city lot in the newly-planned city, 
a liberty lot of sixteen acres in the suburbs, and 
a tract of 1,250 acres in the back lands of Penn- 
sylvania. The £25 of purchase-money, being 
understood to be a necessary item to secure the 
legal transfer. There being no one in America 
interested in getting these lots of land located 
and properly conveyed to George Fox, nothing 
was done to perfect the possession until after 
his death. Some years after that event, Thomas 
Lower took measures to have them surveyed, 
and his father’s directions concerning the way 
in which they should be used made fully known. 
At that time the city lot having been taken pos- 
session of by a settler, who built upon it, could 
not without much difficulty be obtained. But 
William Peno said the Friends might select 
twenty or twenty-five acres, according to the 
locality fixed on in the neighborhood of the 
city, instead of the sixteen, and the city lot, at 
first proposed, and it should be transferred to 
them in the name of George Fox. After much 
delay, that transfer was accomplished on the 
28th day of Sixth month, 1705. For many 
years the land in question was merely occupied 
as pasture ground. 

On the 13th of Twelfth mo., 1716, Thomas 
Lower wrote to David Lloyd, William Penn’s 
deputy, concerning the occupation of the ground 
bestowed by George Fox. He says :—* George 
Fox gave it in the said writings unto the 
Friends of Philadelphia to be converted to these 
uses. To build a meeting-house for the 
use of Friends, and a school-house upon another 
part, and to inclose another part for a garden, 
and to plant it with all sorts of pbysical plants, 
for lads and lasses, to learn simples there, unt 
the uses to convert them to,—distilled waters, 
oils, ointments, &c. The residue that belonged 
to the lot near Philadelphia to be paled abouts 
for Friends that come to the Meeting, to put 
their horses in.” In this letter, Thomas 
Lower seems to be remonstrating with the 
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Friends for not having carried out the expressed 
wishes of the donor. They had doubtless built 
meeting-houses elsewhere before they got pos- 
session of the land in question, and had also 
probably such schools establiched as they 
deemed neeessary, hence no such erections up 
to that time had been made. As to the garden 
that was to be planted with all sorts of physical 
lants for the botanical studies of the lads and 
asses of Philadelphia, the Friends of that day 
it is evident did not enter into the views of their 
honored and revered friend who presented the 
ground for that purpose. Had they understood 
the great value of such a botanical garden, with 
suitable appliances for teaching the qualities 
and medicinal uses of plants, they would proba- 
bly have made more efforts to have carried out 
the plan he suggested. 
In the year 1767, the heirs-at-law of George 
Fox, being the descendants of his brother John, 
several of whom had settled in Pennsylvania, 


came forward to claim all the ground in posses- | 


sion of the Philadelphia Friends, that had come 
through their great grand-uncle. On what plea 
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have it surveyed; which Israel Pemberton at- 
tended to, and found that it measured full 
1,300 acres, fifty having been allowed for pub- 
lic roads. The Jand had been entered upon 
without liberty by German emigrants, who 
would gladly have purchased from Israel Pem- 
berton, but he was not authorzied to sell; and 
how the interest in it was afterwards disposed 
of, does not appear. However, when the French 
war broke out, in 1756, some Indian allies of 
the French came down on the people of the 
Octerara Creek, where this land was located, 
and having killed a few of the settlers, fright- 
ened the rest away. 

We begin to be filled with the life of God 
when self is silenced in all its willings and de- 
sirings, and when we find that all desires to act 
from our own wills are dormant. 

We are filled with the life of heaven just so 
far as we are emptied of our own, and find in 


us an utter inability to do good without Divine * 


assistance. 
Every man is an agant by whom God wills 


they made the claim is not quite clear. My Amer- | to bless others, according to the ability of the 
ican correspondent thinks it was grounded on agent; and every order of fibres and fluids in 


some informality in the transfer, that impaired 


the title, but from the existing stdte of affairs, ' 


him were created to the intent that it might be 
performed; but they are often perverted to very 


it might probably have been from the non-ap- | opposite purposes.— Rays of Light. 


ropriation of the grant to the purposes stated 
y George Fox. However, the Friends agreed 
to submit the case to a legal arbitration, which 
gave an award against them, according to which 
they had to pay the sum of £500 to the claim- 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE*MINISTRATIONS OF THE MATERIAL 
WORLD. 
These flow in upon us like heavenly bene- 


ants for a clear title to the gronnd in question. | dictions. They salute us in the language of a 


In the early part of this century, by the joint 
approval of the five monthly meetings of Phila- 
delphia, the ground thus obtained was all sold 
for building lots, except a portion which consti- 
tutes a part of the Fair Hill burial. ground, 
which is the property of the Green Street 
monthly meeting. 

Thomas Lower, in 1715, purchased from 
Daniel Abraham, and John Rous’s son Na- 
thaniel, their claim to the American estate which 
was transferred by George Fox to the three 
brothers-in-law. In the letter before qoted, 
which Thomas Lower wrote to David Lloyd, in 
1716, four years before T. L.’s death, he says 
he gives the whole of his American property to 
his grandsons, William Swan and Thomas 
Swan ; the elder of whom he had sent “ to the 
West Indies by a sober master,” the other he 
intended to bring up “ to some good trade when 
he hath been a while longer at school.” I can- 
not find that either William or Thomas Swan 
ever came into possession of the property thus 
laid out for them by their grandfather. In 
1738 Thomas Story wrote to Israel Pemberton, 
sen., requesting him on behalf of a young wo- 
man, a descendant of Thomas Lower, to whom 

he American estate belonged by inheritance, to 


Father’s love, sometimes in the sweet and gen- 
tle whispers of the evening breezes, which soothe 
and invigorate, or in the morning dews, which 
refresh and gladden the heart. We may ever 
trust in Him, who “ weighs the mountains ip 
scales, and the hills in a balance,’ for He 
knows our state, and remembers we are but 
dust. In his great goodness he has provided 
for every condition, supplies plenteous and mul- 
tiform, that all, various as they are, should 
subserve the necessities of his children. The 
firmament showeth his handiwork. He has 
decked it with gems that sparkle and shine, 
emitting a brilliance that speaks a power divine. 
All these invite us to come to Him who set 
them in their own orbits, and commanded them 
to run their course and minister to the enjoy- 
ment of intelligent beings, by gilding the arch 
above with brightness when the shades of night 
appear. He that gave us a keen relish for th 

beautiful, has abundantly supplied materia 
suited to the most exquisite taste. Whichever 
way we turn the eye, we see something to ad- 
mire. He has stationed his ministers at every 
turn,—around, above, and below,—inviting his 
children to partake of pure pleasures and inno- 
cent enjoyments,—to drink in the streams that 
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flow through channels of his own preparing, and 
which minister to their real wants, and never 
harm. The firmament that divides the waters 
from the waters, the vast expanse of blue 
ether that bears up the clouds, and stays the 
rain of heaven until the appointed time, when 
it descends in small particles and waters the 
earth, instead of coming as a deluge to sweep 
it away. How can we do other than magnify 
that Power that made and upholds all things, 
and through these ever-varying ministrations 
calls us home to himself. S. Hunt. 
Fifth mo Ist., 1666. 


we Oe 


THE NEW LIFE, 


When all that has separated from God is 
taken away,—when every inordinate desire has 
undergone the process of excision so as to be 
reduced into its place, and to be put into entire 
position and agreement with the one overraling 


_ desire of conformity to God’s will, then begins 


the new life in the higher sense of the term. 
The soul no longer possesses anything which it 
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call its own, but may rather be spoken of asa_ 
subject ; and instead of possessing, may be said | 


to be possessed by another ; God himself comes 
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out knowing or speaking of its humility ; it is 
divinely wise without analysing its wisdom ; 
it is full of kindness and love apparently with- 
out any consciousness how kind and loving it 
is. It worships God even without formally 
thinking of God, because the kingdom of God 
is wi'hinwt. It is not more full of faith than 
it is of holy simpticity. It is like alittle child. 
— Guion. 


—_—_—+-—~er 
From Meditations on Death and Eternity. 
DEATH IS MY GAIN. 


The human body with which we are invested 
on earth, is but the veil of the soul, and we 
shou!d ever hold in mind this relation between 
soul and body, for this conception is not only 
true in itself, but is fruitful of important con- 
clusions bearing upon life. 

The Deity willed that the spirit of man 
should be capable of placiag itself in commu- 
nication with the non-spiritual existences, 
therefore it was enveloped iu a refined earthly 
material, every part of which is vivified by the 
spirit. Through means of a tissue of nerves, 
so delicate as scarcely to be perceptible to the 
naked eve, and which interpenetrate the entire 


to it, and dwells in it, as in His holy temple. | body, the soul holds command over the latter. 
It is not only obedient to God, which is a high | Through the body the soul receives impressions 
state of grace, even when it costs considerable | from without, which tend to its improvement, 
effort to render obedience ; but its obedience’’s and it gradually learns to avail itself of the 
rendered in such a manner so prowptly and body as an instrument of action upon the out- 


lovingly, that God may be said to be its life.| ward world. 


If the bodily veil be rent in 


The soul has become nothing in itself, but it | twain, if the instrament be destroyed, the spirit 
has gained all things out of itself. Disrobed : loses its power over its former habitation, which 
of the life of nature, it is clothed with the life becomes as foreign to it as all other earthly 
of grace ; it has lost the inspiration and life of matter. This estrangement between soul and 
the creature, but it has gained the life of God. | body is called death. 


And now, there is nothing that has God in it, 
but what is its delight. 


The body is a transparent covering of the soul. 


The sky expands ; In all movements and changes, in repose as in ac- 


with purer beauty; the flower opens with aj tion, we recognize the soul behind the appearances 
sweeter fragrance; in the forest and on the of the body. It is not the body that loves or is 
river’s banks it finds food for contemplation and angered; it is the soul that speaks in thunder- 


holy love ; it rejoices with those that rejoice, and 
weeps with those who weep; it is young and 
buoyant with fhe child, and wise and reverent 
with the aged; everything in human life is dear 
to it; it pities and forgives its enemies; like 
Him who is embodied in it, it does good to the 
evil and unthankful; tears are dried at its ap- 
== and smiles bloom at the presence of its 
oveliness. 

Those who have never experienced the trans- 
formations of thoroughly sanctifying grace, 
know but little of the purity, the peace, and 
the blessedness of such a soul. It has but little 
to say of itself; it has no dreams, no visions, 
no ecstacies. We mean tosay that it makes nbd 
account of them separate from God. It lives 
by faith and not by sight. Believing, it asks 
nothing more. Its new life is all natural to it; 


a life which lives and acts of itself, without cal- 
culation and without effort. 


It is humble with- 





ing accents through the instrumentality of the 
voice, and which smiles in the merry glance of 
the eye; itis the shame felt by the soul that 
suffuses the cheek with blushes ; it is the soul’s 
courage, terror, longing, or suffering that is 
shown in the various expressions of its outward 
covering. For when the soul is separated 
from the delicate end mobile covering, which 
we call body—what becomes of the latter? It 
sinks down and lies like a discarded garment. 
It grows rigid like a marble statue, and we can 
hardly believe that these dead ashes have ever 
been animated by a higher essence. 

It is not either the body that we love or hate 
in others, but the soul which is concealed be- 
hind its veil. It is the soul’s loveliness that 
charms us; its wisdom or its virtue which in- 
spires us with respect; its degeneracy that 
awakens our indignation. In the presence of 
the soul-abandoned corpse, all love and hatred 
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cease, fur our friend or our foe has disappeared, 
and his discarded covering makes no more im- 
pression on us than any other dead matter. 
Natoral as it is that no one should love the 
body of another, but on the contrary, the soul 
that beams forth from it, as natural is it that 
‘each man sbould love the body in which his 
own soul is clothed. He seeks to protect and 
improve it, because the soul requires a worthy 
and efficient instrument; he endeavors to adorn 
and beautify it, because the innate and constant 
yearning of the soul for perfection and distinc- 
tion, involuntarily passes over to that which 
is most intimately connected with it. The soul 
even strives, in the feeling of its own unworthi- 




































































this more closely around itself, in order that it 
may not be seen in its ugliness—and of such 
persons we say that they present a false appear- 
ance. 

The necessity that each soul should be clad 
in a veil of flesh, is one of the eternal ordi- 
nances of the Deity. Hence the deep and 
strong love of the soul for its body; hence 
that clinging to life which it is almost impossi- 
ble to overcome. 

But what is death? Nothing but the sepa- 
ration of the soul from its earthly covering. 

































































moulders into dust and ashes, and mingles with 














elements it was originally built up. It does 














the unveiled soul? Does that vanish from 
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that had become a burden to them ! 
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ness, to cover its own failings by the beauty of 
its earthly veil; it tries to draw the folds of 


What becomes of the covering when discarded ? 
Does it vanish from God’s creation? No, it 


: the rest of the earth, out of whose nourishing 


not go out of creation, but remains in it avail- 
able for other purposes. But what becomes of 


God’s creation? Ob, no! How could it be 
possible that the nobler element should cease 
to exist, when the baser one is imperishable? 
Are we to believe that it has been removed 
from the infinitude of created beings, because it 
has thrown off the veil through which alone it 
could reveal its presence to our senses? Nay, 
it lives! For even the dust in which it once 
enveloped itself is still in existence. It lives! 
For God is Creator, not annihilator! It lives! 
For the All-wise cannot have repented of the 
exalted purpose for which he called it into 


And is the throwing off of this earthly veil 
80 very painful? It is true the natural love of 
life which the Creator has implanted in us, 
makes us recoil from the thought of parting 
from our earthly covering; but the strength of 
the human spirit can conquer the terrors of 
nature. How many noble men have not met 
death in the cause- of God, fatherland, faith or 
They felt no fear of death. How 
many poor, weak, degenerate beings have not, 
driven by despair, voluntarily sacrificed a life 













The dying do not practise hypocrisy, and 
therefore from their features we may judge 
what is passing in their minds. This being 
the case, it would almost appear that a pleasur- 
able feeling must be experienced when the 
spirit is leaving its mortal coil; for it has been 
frequently observed that the features of persons 
who are dying from painful diseases, at the 
last moment assume an expression of cheerful 
repose, and that even around the lips of the 
corpse a placid smile, left by the spirit in part- 
ing, lingers, and seems to say, ‘‘Ah, what blessed 
relief!” 

But the imagination of those persons who 
attach too much importance to the body, and 
who therefore shudder at the idea that it is to 
be delivered up to destruction in the earth, 
makes death more terrible than it is ia reality. 
Giving way to self-delusion, they even at times 
seem to fancy that the dead dust feels painfully 
its state in the earth, whereas in fact that which 
feels has hastened into a higher existence, and 
the corpse, the discarded veil of the spirit, is 
nothing more than insensible clay. 

Parting from the habitual and pleasant rela- 
tions of life, the loss of well-known pleasures, 
and separation from beloved friends on earth, 
may indeed be painful. But in these cases it 
is not death itself, but that which we leave be- 
hind us, that causes us to mourn. It is our 
undue attachment to the earthly gocds which 
have only been lent to us, and were never in- 
tended to be our lasting possessions, that occa- 
sions the grief which we experience. It is 
therefore an imperfection of the soul, a want 
of true wisdom, which entails suffering, as does 
every fault. Yea, even the love we bear our 
friends may be reprehensible. Can we expect 
that the Deity will take our obstinate attach- 
ments into consideration, and alter His higher 
purposes to suit our views? And in what does 
the parting from our beloved in death differ 
from every other parting, even from the “ good 
night” we wish our friends before we go to 
sleep? : 

Death may indeed be fearful to those who 
have entirely, or in great measure, neglected 
their immortal soul in this life, who—like the 
animals thoughtless of the future beyond the 
grave—have only taken heed for the well-being 
aod enjoyment of their bodies; who have op- 
pressed their fellow-men, or slandered and de- 
ceived them, in order to gain for themselves 
more honors, more riches, and more enjoyment; 
to whom it seems preposterous to restrain their 
sensual desires, their animal instincts, in order 
to strengthen the power of their souls ; who call 
it folly to sacrifice earthly pleasure for the sake 
of virtue ; who consider it silly enthusiasm to 
work for the good of others, when no thanks 
are to be reaped, or when persecution and great 
sacrifices must be encountered. 
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When the moment has come for such per-' pebbly beach, and the mournful sighing of the 
sons to throw off the earthly coil, the body they | summer breeze through sunscorched branches ; 
so much love, for which alone they think God| yet it is the place where Chorazin once stood. 
has created them; when they are to part from | Chorazin heard, but rejected the words of merey 
the dust, for which alone they lived, to which| from the lips of its Lord, and he pronounced 
they sacrificed all things, for which they com-| its doom, ‘“ Woe unto thee, Chorazin!” Matt. 
mitted so much injustice—to them indeed death | 11: 21. F ’ 
must beterrible. Forpoor, unworthy, miserable,| After riding some three miles further along 
imperfect are their neglected souls, which have | the lake, I reached a little, retired bay, with a 
lost the sweet innocence of which they could |pebbly strand, just such a place as fishermen 
boast in childhood, and which are now loaded | would delight to draw up their boats and spread 
with the burden of many sins. As they sowed | out their nets upon. Here were numerous foun. 
in life, so they have reaped. For the eternal| tains, several old tanks and aqueducts, great 
future of their spirit they never sowed. heaps of rubbish, and fields of ruin. Two Arab 
‘To be continued.) tents were pitched a little way up on the hillside, 
; pS i ee but I saw no other trace there of human habita- 
As the mustard seed becomes in time the|tion or human life; and yet that is the site of 
strong and flourishing plant, so the feeble faith| Bethsaida, the city of Andrew and Peter, 
becomes in due time, under the fertilizing ef-| Jamesand John. Upon this strand Jesus called 
fects of the Spirit of God, the strong, and stable, | his first disciples. Like Chorazin, this city 
and durable tree. Like the new-boro infant, | heard and rejected his words, and, like Chora- 
which can neither speak nor stand alone, but|zin, it has been left desolate. ‘ Woe unto 
is carried in the arms of others, and lives upon thee, Bethsaida !” 
nothing but the simplest aliment, feeding and| A few minutes more and I reached the brow 
crying occupying the earliest hours of life ; such | of a bluff promontory which dips into the bosom 
is, generally speaking, the true and genuine/of the lake. Before me now opeved the fertile 
faith of the infant believer; an alternate state | plain of Gennesaret. At my feet, beneath the 
of hungering for the Word uf God, and of sor- | western brow of the cliff, a little fountain burst 
rowing for sin; unable to stand alone, looking| from a rocky basin. A fig-tree spreads its 
for the aid of stronger Christians to bear it up,| branches over it, and gives it a name, Ain-et 
glad of every little help to carry it forward in| 'Tin, “the fountain of the fig.” Beside it are 
its infant course. But while this is the infancy | some massive foundations, scarcely distinguish- 
of faith, if it be a true faith, every day and | able amid the rank weeds ; and away beyond it 
every hour is giving it strength, and bringing | almost covered with thickets and thorns, briers, 
it forward into manhood ; it does not lie in the | and gigantic thistles, I saw large heaps of ruins 
heart like a stone, unchanged and unchange | and rubbish. These are now all that mark the 
able, but like a prolific seed in the fertile earth, | site of Capernaum. Christ’s words are fullfilled : 
realizing what St. Paul expresses when he says,|‘‘ And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted 
‘The righteousness of God is revealed from| unto Reaven, shalt be brought down to hell.” 
faith to faith;’ from one degree of faith to| Matt. 11: 23. 
another.” On that day I climbed a peak which commands 
the lake and the Jordan valley up to the waters 
of Merom. The principal scene of Christ’s 
public labors lay around me, a region some 
thirty miles long and ten wide. When he had his 
home at Capernaum, the whole country was 
teeming with life and bustle and industry No 
less than ten cities with numerous villages 
studded the shores of the lake and the plains 
and the hill-sides around. The water was all 
speckled with the dark boats and white sails of 
Galilee’s fishermen. Eager multitudes followed 
the footsteps of Jesus through the city streets, 
over the flower-strewn fields, along the pebbly 
beach. What a woful change has passed over 
the land since that time! The angel of de- 
struction has beeu there. 

From that commanding height, through the 
clear Syrian atmosphere, I was able to distin- 
guish, by the aid of my glass, every spot in 
that wild region celebrated in sacred history or 
hallowed by sacred association. My eye swept 
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CHORAZIN—BETHSAIDA—CAPERNAUM. 


Before the morning sun overtopped the hills 
of Bashan, I was in thesaddle. A ride of three 
miles westward along the shore brought me.to 
the ruins of a large town. It was encompassed 
by such a dense jungle of thorns, thistles and 
rank weeds, that I had to employ some shep- 
herds to open a passage for me. Clambering to 
the top of a shattered wall, 1 was able to over- 
look the whole site. Whatasense of desolation 
was that! Not a house, nota wall, not a solitary 
pillar remains standing. Broken columns, 
hewn stones, sculptured slabs of marble, and 
great shapeless heaps of rubbish half concealed 
by thorns and briars, alone serve to mark the 
site of a great and rich city. The Arabian 
does not pitch his tent there, the shepherd does 
not feed his flock there, not a sound fell upon 
my ear as I stood amidst those ruins, save the 
gentle murmur of each wave as it broke on the 
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the lake from north to south, from east to west ; 
not a single sail, not a solitary boat was there. 
My eye swept the great Jordan valley, the little 
plains, the glens, the mountain-sides from base 
to summit—not a city, not a village, not a house, 
not a sign of settled habitationwas there, ex- 
cept the few huts of Magdala and the shattered 
houses of Tiberias. A mournful, solitary 
silence reigned triumphant. Desolation keeps 
unbroken Sabbath in Galilee now. I saw how 
wondrously time had changed a prophetic sen- 
tence into a graphic reality. 

“Twill make your cities waste, saith the 
Lord ; I will bring the land into desolation. I 
will scatter you among the heathen.” ‘Upon 
the land shall come up thorns and briers, yea, 
upon all houses of joy, in the joyous city.” “So 
that the generations to come of your children 
that shall rise up after you, and the stranger 
that shall-come from a far land, shall say when 
they see the plagues of that land, Wherefore 
hath the Lord done thus unto thisland? What 
meaneth the heat of this great anger?” Jer. 
26; Isa. 32; Deut. 29.—Jorter’s ‘* Cities.” 
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FRIENDS TRAVELLING IN THE MINISTRY.— 
Minutes have been obtained from Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting for the following Friends: for 
Samuel Townsend, Mary M. Needles and John 
Needles, the latter as companion, to New York 
Yearly Meeting, and for Rebecca Turner, as 
companion to R. Price, in attending Genesee 
Yearly and some other meetings. ; 





PHILADELPHIA YEARLY Meetina.—In ad- 
dition to the information furnished last week, 
we may state the following particulars, refer- 
ing our readers to the Extracts for a full ac- 
count of the interesting proceedings. The 
meeting was about as large as usual and was at- 
tended throughout with remarkable solemnity 
and harmony of feeling. 

On Secoud-day afternoon a Committee was 
appointed on the Treasurer’s account. The 
proposition from Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing in relation to marriages, referred by last 
Yearly Meeting to the consideration of this, 
was introduced by the reading of the 
minutes, and after a free interchange of senti- 
ment, was generally united with, and directed 
te the attention of the Quarterly Meetings 
through the Representatives, to be inserted in 


our Book of Discipline. A deputation from 
Women’s Meeting informed that they had 
arrived at a similar conclusion. A propo- 
sition from Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, to 
make some change in the Queries, was also sub- 
mitted to a committee. 


On Third and Fourth days the meeting was 
occupied in a consideration of the State of 
Society as presented in the answers to the 
Queries, during which much harmony prevailed, 
and the expression gave evidence of a united 
exercise for the advancement of the Truth, 
On this day a mother in Israel made an ac- 
ceptable visit. A Committee was also appointed 
in the case of an appeal from the judgment 
of Abington Quarter. 

On Fifth day morning, the several meeting 
houses of Friends were opened for public wor- 
ship and well attended; meetings were held 
in the north and south ends of the house on 
Race and Cherry Streets. 

In the afternoon, the Minutes of the Repre- 
sentative Committee were read and their pro- 
ceedings approved. The Quarterly Meetings 
furnished names of members of the Representa- 
tive Committee, and also the names of Corres- 
pondents, in their various Monthly Meetings, 
all of which were directed to be published in 
the Extracts. 

The Committee on the proposition from 
Philadelphia Quarter made a report favorable 
to the proposed change. The report was di- 
rected tu be published in the Extracts for 
general information, and the whole subject was 
referred for final action another year. 

The Committee on the Treasurer’s account 
made a report which was approved, recommend- 
ing that $2,000 be raised for the service 
of the Yearly Meeting this year, and the re 
appointment of William P. Sharpless as Trea- 
surer. 

The Committee on the Appeal confirmed the 
judgment of Horsham Monthly and Abington 
Quarterly Meetings. 

The concern of the Yearly Meeting on the 
divided condition of those who are recoguized as 
members of the Society of Friends was revived 
by the reading of the minute which referred 
the subject to the consideration of this meet- 
ing. 


An interesting and harmonious interchange 
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of sentiment followed, and the clerk made a 
suitable minute recording the sense of the 
meeting, and recommending the subject to the 
individual feelings of Friends. 

Sixth-day morning—A memorial prepared 
by Haddonfield Monthly Meeting, approved by 
Haddonfield Quarter, concerning Mary G. Allen, 
was read, approved, directed to be recorded and 
published with the Extracts. 

The Committee appointed to prepare and 
forward the address adopted last year, to the 
President and Administration, made a written 
report, which gave some interesting details of 
their visit to Washington, &c., which was. di- 
rected to be published in the Extracts. 

The Committee on Epistles produced one 
which was directed to be forwarded to the five 
Yearly Meetings, with which this is in corres- 
pondence. 

A minute embracing some of the exercises 
was then read and united with, and a Committee 
was appointed to assist the clerks in transcrib- 
ing and forwarding the Epistles and publishing 
the Extracts. 

A peziod of solemn silence ensued, in which 
vocal supplication was offered, soon after 
which the Clerk read the closing minute, ex- 
pressive of the gratitude felt for the love and 
harmony which had prevailed throughout the 
several sittings. 





PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING or Wo- 
MEN Friends —Soon after the meeting was 
opened, the clerk made a few remarks in allu- 
sion to the removal by death of many who on 
similar occasions have assembled with us. A 
time of silence succeeded, during which suppli- 
cation arose that nothing of a disturbing char- 
acter might be permitted to affect our deliber- 
ations, but that harmony and love might be in 
us and abound to our strength and refresh- 
ment, 

The representatives in attendance and the 
reading of the Epistles were noticed last 
week, 

The proposition in relation to the accomplish- 
ment of marriage, left over from last year, was 
again considered and adopted. 

A proposition from Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting, suggesting slight alterations in the 
arrangement of some of the Queries, was 
referred toa joint committee, and subsequently 


laid over for further consideration, another 
year. 

Reports from our several Quarterly Meetings 
and the Half-Year’s Meeting, brought before 
us the state of Society throughout our boarders, 
and in many respects evinced much to encaur- 
age. The prevalence of love and unity among 
us; the care extended over those who need 
aid ; the moderation observed at social and other 
entertainments ; the punctuality exercised in 
the payment of debts and in the fulfilment of 
promises, and the general care to live within 
the bounds of individual circumstances, reason- 
ably excited joy and gratitude. 

On the other hand, the remissness, in many 
places, in the attendance of meetings, especially 
those held during the week ; the disposition man- 
ifested by some to indulge in luxury and extrav- 
agance ; the indifference to the important duty 
of securing a guarded edgcation for the chil- 
dren ; the want of concern for the advancement 
of the testimony to a free gospel ministry, and 
an indulgence to some extent, in the spirit of 
war, brought mapy under deep exercise, and 
frequent and urgent appeals were made, inciting 
toa more intelligent and faithful support of the 
vital testimonies of Truth of which we make 
profession. 

At the last sitting on Sixth-day morning, an 
interesting and instructive memorial was read 
for our late beloved friend Mary Allen. 

Throughout all the different sittings unusual 
harmony and love abounded, and it was the 
universal acknowledgment that it was good for 
us to have been together. 

Epistles were forwarded to the five Yearly 
Meetings in correspondence with us. 


~~. 

Diep, on the 4th of Third month, 1866, at his resi- 
dence in Newtown, Delaware Co., Pa., Henry Prart, 
in the 75th year of his age; a member of Goshen 
Monthly Meeting. 


—__——___ +~er 








Erratom.—In extract from Samuel M. Janney’s 
letter, last week, page 169, for “inscrutable prin- 
ciples” read immutable principles. 





Instead of clutching to props which cannot 
elevate you, or if they do bear you up fora 
moment, must soon be withdrawn again,—the 
Gospel bids you grow against the Tree of Life 
and just as you grow up iuto Christ,—you will 
grow up into holiness and into happiness. And 
if you have not yet found an object to your 
heart’s content,—if you feel that there is still 
something wrong with you,—that you are 
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neither leading the life which you would like to] the ideas of Godlike goodness, ineffable peace, 
lead, nor enjoying the comfort which you think | purity, and magnanimity, which thus open 
might be somehow got, be advised. Take the} to us as possible for us, all the delights of 
Lord Jesus for your friend. He is one io whom | this life, the kingdoms of the world and the 
you will find no flaw. He is one of whom, if| glory of them, seem unworthy of a thought. 
you really get acquainted with Him, you will| We feel that the one thing real in this world of 
never weary ; snd one who, if once you really | shadows is the state of the soul, its progress 
go to Him, will never weary of you.—Humulton. | towards or its retrogression from this glorious 
bourn. And God, who sees even now down 
e GROWTH OF THE SOUL. the far-off cycles of the future the blessed vir- 
tue to which the child of clay may, ay, shall, 
assuredly attain, must not He set forth that 
consummation so prominently as the end of his 
creation thatin comparison thereof the pleasures 
of this life-shall be accounted but as the toys 
of an infant, to the throne he shall inherit here- 





It is not more the nature of matter to attract 
than that of asoul togrow. Each step towards 
goodness leads to and facilitates subsequent ad- 
vance, just as the force of attraction increases 
in the inverse ratio of the squires of the dis- 
tance. The nearer, the st r is the law fi ; 
ah AS ths dt aie an ia after? Who will say Goodness seeks but the 

. a 5 9 $ 
when we make our first steps towards virtue, all Happiness of the creature ? It would not be 
seems weakness, doubt, and hesitation. At goodness, but direst cruelty, which should set 


the climax of mortal goodness we see that the | °UT happiness = earth before our virtue through 
saint’s footing stands secure on the angel's all eternity.—Jntuitive Morals. F', P. Cobbe. 


ladder, whose summit is lost in heaven’s splen- 
dors. Though the clouds of death roll between 
us, we know that he ‘is ascending still beyoud 
our straining sight.* ae i : 

Nor can there be any end to this. ascension | ‘Tis late at night, and in the realms of sleep 
of the immortal soul. There is no reason what- | MY litte lambs are folded like the ees 

; eee | From room to room I hear the wakeful clocks 

ever to doubt that the virtue of finite intelli-' Challenge the passing hour, like guards that keep 
gences, being never capable of attaining abso- | Their solitary watch on tower and steep ; 
lute perfection, is infinitely progressive toward | Far off I hear the crowing of the cocks, 


+ i ; And through the opening door that time unlocks 
a; Sans Ce tants eunther el enon Feel the fresh breathing of To-morrow creep. 


which divide the soul from such perfection, | po morrow | the mysterious, unknown guest, 
there is nothing to arrest its journey, but one| Who cries aloud: “ Remember Barmecide, 
degree must forever facilitate the attainment of | And tremble to be happy with the rest.” 

the next with ever-growing security and rapid-| Aud I make answer: “1 am satisfied ; 


i i oft : *. | I dare not ask; I know not what is best; 
ity. As in mathematics, so in morals, there is God hath already said what shall betide.” 





From the Atlantic Monthly. 
TO-MORROW. 
BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


an infinite approximation, an asymptote which 

as it is produced approaches continually, yet Seem the Bvening Bout. 
never reaches, the hyperbola. When the soul LEARNING TO WALK. 
now grovelling in sin should have struggled Sate teateiten tie hewsen 

up to better life, when the sinner should have ‘Suen alae ae yy 
become a saint, and the saint should have passed Little feet, how they patter, \ 
through all the gradations of excellence our Wandering to and fro. 
imaginations attribute to the seraphic ranks of Trying again, so bravely, 

the noblest created spirits, at the highest in- Laughing in baby glee ; 


Hiding its face in mother’s lap, 
Proud as a baby can be. 

Talking the oddest language 
Ever before was heard; 


pnacle of the spiritual universe, he would not 
have reached perfection,—he would still see 
infinitely between himself and the holiness of 


God. But mother (you'd bardly think so) 
If we believe in this unbounded power of Understands every word. 

growth in the human soul, its capacity for end- Tottering now and falling, 

less progress, we cannot, I think, fail to recog- Eyes tbat are going to cry, 

nize such capacity as the most important attri- Kisses and plenty of love words, 


Willing again to try. 

Father of all, O! guide them, 
The pattering little feet, 

While they are treading the up-hill road, 
Braving the dust and heat ! 


bute of a finite intelligence. In comparison of 





* The old Druids held distinctly this great truth, 
that human life is a Progress from “ Abred,” the 
state of Evil to “‘Gwynvyd,” the state of Knowledge 


and Felicity. ‘“ The Brahmans regard the present life Aid them when they grow weary, 
merely as the conception of persons presently to be Keep them in pathways blest, 
born, and death as a birth into a life of reality and And when the journey’s ended, 
happiness to those who rigidly philosophize.”— Saviour, O! give them rest. 


Staaso, Lib. V. v. 712, from Megasthenes. Grorcr Coorse. 
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MANNERS. . such a patch is unworthy of respect whea wora 

BY MARY G. CHANDLER. by honest poverty, and set on with a neatness 

“There is something higher in Politeness than that makes it almost ornamental. This is like 
”? 

Christian moralists have recognized. In its best the “ Excuse me’’ of a truly well-bred man, 

forms, as a simple, out-going, all-pervading spirit, apologizing for an offence he regrets ; while the 

none but the truly religious man can show it; for it] “ Excuse me” of the habitually rude man is 

is the sacrifice of self in the little habitual matters of | like the botched patch of the sloven or the 


life,—always the best test of our principles,—to- : 
gether with a@ respect, unaffected, for man, as our ee the laws of the 


rother under the same grand destiny.” —C.L. Bracr. , 
; «“ Manners are what od or soothe, ee or pit The fine lady of this class may be polished 
exalt or debase, barbarize or refine us, by a constant, | to the last degree, when arrayed in silks and 
steady, uniform, insensible operation, like that of the | laces she glides over the rich carpets of the 
sir we breathe in.”—Boaxs. drawing room; and yet, with her servants, at 

Manners are the most external manifestation ; home, she is possibly less the lady than they ; 
by which men display their individual peculiar- | or worse still, this fine lady, married, perhaps, 
ities of mind and heart ; and unless used arti- | to a fine gentlemen of a character similar to her 
ficially to conceal the true Character, they form | own, in the privacy of domestic life carries on 
a transparent medium through which it is ex- | a civil war with him, in which all restraint of 
hibited. courtesy is set aside. 

It has been sarcastically asserted, that few per-| There is so much undeniable hypocrisy in 
sons exist who can afford to be natural ; and it| the high-bred courtesy of polished society, that 
is probable that, if the human race were to al- | among many religious persons there has come 
low their manners to be perfectly natural, that | to be an indifference, nay, almost an opposition, 
is, were they too allow all the passions of the|to Manners that savor of elegance or courtli- 
soul to display themselves without restraint in| ness. If, however, Christian charity reign 
their Manners, social intercourse would become | within, rudeness or indifference cannot reign 
insup portable. without. One may as well look for a healthy 

Among the merely worldly, the difference | physical frame under a skin revolting from 
between an ill-bred and a well-bred person is| disease, as for a healthy moral frame under 
that the former displays hisdiscomfit, ill-humor | Manners rude and discourteous ; for Manners 
or selfishness in his Manners, while the latter; indicate the moral temperament quite ag 
conceals them all under a veil of suavity and | accurately as the physical temperament is re- 
kindness. Selfishness prompts the one to be} vealed by the complexion. Selfishness and 
rude, and the other to be hypocritical, and each* arrogance of disposition express themselves in 
is alike unworthy of commendation. indifferent, rude, or overbearing Manners; 

Manners are the garments of the spirit ; the | while vanity and insincerity are outwardly fawn- 
external clothing of the being, in which Char- | ing and sycophantic. If Christian charity reign 
acter ultimates itself. If the Character be sim- | in the heart, it can fitly expres itself only in 
ple and sincere, the Manners will be at one| Manners of refinement and courtesy: and the 
with it; will be the natural outbirth of its| Christian should not be unwilling to wear such 
traits and peculiarities. If it be complex and} Manners in all sincerity because the worldling 
self-seeking, the Manners witl be artificial, | assumes them to serve his purposes of selfish- 
affected, or insincere. Some persons make up,} ness. Worldly wisdom ever pays Virtue the 
put on, take off, alter, or patch their Manoners| compliment of imitation ; but that is no good 
to suit times and seasons, with as much| reason why Virtue shouli hesitate to appear 
facility, and as little apparent consciousness of} like herself. The best Manners possible ara 
duplicity, as if they were treating their clothes | the simple bringing down of the perfect law of 
in like fashion. If an individual of this class| charity into the most external ultimates of 
is going to meet company with whom he wishes | social life. Until character tends at all times, 
to ingratiate himself, be puts on his most pol-| and in all places, and towards all persons, to 
ished Manners, as a matter of course, just as | ultimate itself in Manners of thorough courtesy, 
he puts on his best clothes ; and when he goes | it is not building itself a sure foundation. The 
home, he puts them off again for the next im-| ultimates of all things serve as their basis and 
portant occasion. For home use, or for| continent; therefore must true charity of heart 
associating with those about whose opinion he | be built upon and contained within true charity 

18 indiffereat, no matter how rude the Manners, | of Manner. 
or how uncared for the costume. Perhaps the} When we are in doubt regarding the value 
rudeness may chance to come out in some overt| of any particular trait of Character, we can 
act that will not bear passing over in silence,| generally find the solution of our difficulty by 
and then the perpetrator utters an “ Excuse} working out an answer to the question, How 
me,” that reminds one of a bright new patch | does it affect our usefulness in society? There 
set upon an old, faded garment. Not that! are three modes in which we express ourselves 
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towards those with whom we come in contact 
in the family and social relations of life,— 
Action, Conversation, and Manners. The im- 
portance of ordering the first two of these 
expressions aright can hardly be doubted by 
any thinking being; but that conscience has 
anything to do with Manners would probably 
be questioned by many. Let us ascertain the 
moral bearing of Manners by the test just in- 
dicated. 

What effect have our Manners upon our 
usefulness as social beings ? Conversation is in 
general the expression of our thoughts; much 
more seldom do we express our affections in 
words. Manners, on the contrary, are the 
direct expression of our affections. They are 
to Action what tone is to Conversation. Many 
persons may be found who make use of false- 
hood in their Conversation, but very few who 
can lie in the tones of their voice. So, many 
persons can act hypocritically, but there are com- 
paratively few whose Manners are habitually 
deceitful. Our words and actions are more 
easily under our control than our tones and 
manners; because the former are more the 
result of Thought, while the latter are almost 
entirely the result of Affection. Although few 
persons are distinctly aware of this difference, 
every one is powerfully affected by it. There 
is no physical quality more powerful to attract 
or torepel than the tones of the voice ; and this 
power is all the stronger because both parties 
are usuully unconscious of it, and so mutually 
act, and are acted upon, simply and naturally 
without effort or resistance. Thus conversation 
often owes its effect less to the words used than 
to the tones in which they are uttered. An 
unpalatable truth may come without exciting 
avy feeling of irritation or opposition from one 
who speaks with a tone of voice expressive of 
the benevolent affections, and produce much 
good ; while the very same words, uttered in a 
tone of asperity or bitterness, may exasperate 
the hearer, and be productive only of harm. 

The artificial Manners and laws of social life 
are so overloaded with conventionalisms, and a 
knowledge of these is so often made a test of 
good-breeding, that much confusion of opinion 
exists regarding the requisites that constitute 
the true gentleman and lady. These titles 
belong to something real, something not de- 
pendent on the knowledge and practice of 
conventionalisms that change with every 
changing season, but to substantial qualities of 
Character which are the same yesterday, to-day, 
and to-morrow. 

The foundation of good Manners is the sin- 
cere acknowledgment that we are all children 
of ‘one great family, all one band of brothers, 
each having a right to receive from the rest all 
the consideration and forbearance that can be 
given him without diminishiog the portion that 
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belongs to the others. The rich complain of 
the envy and jealousy of the poor, and the poor 
murmur because of the arrogance and haughti- 
ness of the rich; yet if those among the two 
classes who are guilty of these vices were to 
change positions, they would change vices too; 
for arrogance in the possessor and envy towards 
the possessor of wealth are but differing phases 
of a love for wealth based on the love for that 
consideration in society which it gives, and not 


for the power it yields of added usefulness. 
(To be continued.) 





A living soul! Have you ever had a vision 
of what a living soul may be, may do, may suf- 
fer, may know—the infinite capacity of life? I 
think sometimes, when I study the harmonies 
of this body,of ours and the creation of the ex- 
quisite concords which, even through the dull 
menstruum of our sin-thickened senses are the 
springs of the intensest joys; of the rapture 
with which they shall one day fill the spirit, 
when these sensual films are shed, and the or- 
gan comes fairly into contact with its world.— 
The Soul's Exodus. 

From “ Harper’s Monthly.” 
THE BURROWERS AT HOME. 

The wonderful ingenuity evinced by many 
animals in the construction of their homes has 
led the naturalist to persevering researches in 
tracing out the haunts and ways of those not 
familiarly known. 

It is not often that the lover of nature has 
opened to him such a rare and curious museum 
as is exhibited in the volume from which the 
materials of this article are drawn. The au 
thor tells of strange habitations, made without 
hands, beneath, above, and around us—but 
rowers, nests, and curious domiciles of every 
kind, in earth, air, and water. Nor are these 
presented to the mental vision merely, but are 
so clearly and elegantly illustrated, that we al- 
most fancy that these strange dwelling-places 
are really before the eye. 

It is impossible within the limits of a single 
article, to do wore than present to the reader 
of the Magazine a few specimens of these 
homes—and these are selected from the Bur 
rowers—whose sccret localities are rarely 00 
ticed, much less investigated, by the ordinary 
observer. 

Yet the burrow is the simplest form of habi- 
tation, whether it is in the ground, or in stone, 
wood, or any other substance. ; 

Among mammalia, the Mole ranks first in 
the list of burrowers. This extraordinary att 
mal, which is found both in Europe and Amer 
ica, forms a complicated subterranean dwelling: 
place, with chambers, passages, and other a 
rangements of wonderful completeness, It has 
regular roads leading to its feeding-grounds; 
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establishes a system of communication as elab- 
orate as that of a modern railway, or, to be more 
correct, as that of the subterranean net-work of 
metropolitan sewers ; and is an animal of varied 
accomplishments. 

It can run tolerably fast, fight like a bull-dog, 
capture prey under or above ground, swim fear- 
lessly, and can sink wells fur the purpose of 
quenching its thirst. 

Take the mole out of its proper sphere, and 
it is awkward and clumsy ; but replace it in the 
familiar earth, and it becomes a different being 
—full of life and energy, and actuated bya fiery 
activity which seems quite inconsistent with its 
dull aspect and seemingly inert furm. The 
absence of any external indication of eyes com- 
municates a peculiar dullness to the creature’s 
look, and the formation of the fore limbs gives 
an indescribable awkwardness to its gait. 

We need not pity the mole for the dull life 
we suppose it leads below the ground. There 
it is happy, and there only can it develop its 
various capabilities. No one can witness the 
eagerness with which it flings itself upon its 
prey, and the evident enjuyment with which it 
consumes its hapless victim, without perceiving 


that the creature is exultantly happy in its own | 


peculiar way. 

The ordinary mole-hills present nothing par- 
ticularly worthy of notice. They are the shafts 
through wh‘ch the quadrupedal miner ejects the 
materials which it has scooped out, as it drives 
its many tunnels through the soil, and if they 
be carefully opened after the rain has consoli- 
dated the heap of loose material, nothing more 
will be discovered than a simple hole leading 
into the tunnel. But if we strike into one of 
the large tunnels, and follow it up, we come to 
the real abode of the animal. 

The central apartment is a nearly spherical 
chamber, the root of which is nearly on a level 
with the earth around the hill, and therefore 
situated at a considerable depth from the apex 
of the heap. Around this are driven two cir- 
cular galleries—one just level with the ceiling, 
and the other at some height above. The 
upper circle is much smaller than the lower. 
Five short descending passages connect the 
galleries with each other, but the only entrance 
into the inner apartment is from the upper gal- 
lery, out of which three passages lead into the 
ceiling. It wiil be seen, therefore, that when 
8 mole enters the house from one of his tunnels, 
he has first to get into the lower gallery, to 
ascend thence to the upper gallery, and so de- 
scend into its chamber. 

There is, however, another entrance from 
below, by a passage which dips dowuward from 
the centre of the chamber, and then, taking a 
a upward, opens into one of the larger tun- 
nels, 


The use of so complicated a series of cells and 


passages is extremely doubtful, sivce there is 
reason to believe that the owner, instead of re- 
tiring to his fortress to rest, often contents him- 
self with lying in the high-road. Wonderful 
as is this subterraneous abode, it is not the only 
one constructed by this animal. A nursery is 
provided, more extended, though simpler, inlaid 
with dried grass, and intersected by many pas- 
sages, so that the mother and young may easily 
escape from any apprehended danger. The walls 
of all these passages are rendered smooth and 
hard by the pressure of the mole’s fur, so that 
the carth will not fall in after the severest 
storm. 

The whole life of the mole is one of fury, and 
he eats like a starving tiger, tearing and rend- 
ing his prey with claws and teeth, and crunch- 
ing audibly the body of the worms between the 
sharp points. A mole has been seen to fling 
itself upon a small bird, tear its body open, and 
devour it while still palpitating with life. 
Nothing short of this fiery energy could sustain 
an animal in the litelong task of forcing itself 
through the solid earth. 

A battle between two moles is as tremendous 
as one between two lions, if not more so, be- 
cause the mole is more courageous than the lion, 
and, relatively speaking, is far more powerful 
and armed with weapons more destructive. 
Magnify the mole to the size of the lion, and 
you will have a beast more terrible than the 
world has yet seen. Though nearly blind, it 
would be active beyond cunception, leaping 
with lightning quickness upun any animal 
which it met, and rending it to pieces in a mo- 
ment. Such a creature would, without the 
least hesitation, devour a serpent twenty feet in 
length, and so terrible would be its voracity that 
it would cat tweuty or thirty of such snakes in 
the course of a day. 

When fighting with one of his own species, 
the mole gives his whole energies to the de- 
struction of his opponent, without seeming to 
heed the injuries which are inflicted upon him- 
self, exhibiting an extraordinary amount of 
muscular power conceutrated into a very small 
space. 

The mole emerges from the earth with un- 
soiled fur. This cleanliness is due in part to 
the peculiar character of the hair, and partly to 
strong membraneous muscle beneath the skin, 
by means of which the animal gives itself a fre- 
quent and powerful shake. 

There are many burrowing animals, but the 
mole is emphatically the burrower—the very 
type of a creature which is intended to pass the 
whole of an active existence under grouad. He 
absolutely riots in the exuberance of animal 
spirits and muscular activity, passing through 
the earth almost like a fish through the water, 
and giving to its strange and apparently sombre 
life a poetry and an interest which we fail to 
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find in the lives of many creatures more richly 
endowed with external beauty. 





Oh, disciple! have you not been wont to re- 
gard yourself as occupying, in the Saviour’s 
mind, such a place as a star in the firmament 
or a leaf in the forest, or at best a sheep in the 
uncounted fold? If these be your notions, go 
back to Olivet. Hear the Divine Intercessor 
exclaiming, “ Neither pray I forthese alone, but 
for all who shall hereafter believe through their 
word ;” and hear Him promising, ere His feet 
sunder from its grassy slopes, “‘ And lo! I am 
with you alway, even to the end of the world ;” 
and recollect that He, who prayed thus, and 
promised thus, is He to whom all power is 
given.— Hamilton. 


From Talk with my Purils. e 
THE LOVE OF NATURE. 
BY BLIZABETH SECGWICK. 

Tt is a great blessing to live in the midst of 
beautiful scenery from which one can have 
daily draughts of refreshment to the soul, and 
find pleasant by-paths from the dusty highway 
of life; and it is delightful sometimes to go 
in search of what is ‘lovely and grand in na- 
ture, that is beyond our own surroundings. 
Pursuit has a charm of its own that it super- 
adds to every object pursued. It is well to en- 
rich, as much as possible, the picture gallery 
of the memory. There is, besides, great bene- 
fit to mind and body, in occasional change of 
air, of scene, and of occupation. 

From an early period in my life as teacher, 
I have had the habit of taking my pupils on 
an excursion at some distance, once every sum- 
mer. The failure to do so has been a rare ex- 
ception; and I have given them opportunities 
to become familiar with the high places of na- 
ture in our own vicinity, made for the purest 
worship, and with all her most attractive resorts 
and hiding-places. 

I have been led to believe that, generally, 
the love of nature, like every other priuciple 
of the human mind, although it exists, requires 
cultivation for its development—I mean ina 
majority of instances. In some, it is so strong 
and vigorous, that it expands of itself. To be 
without it, is a great misfortune, for it is in fact, 
to be blind, in a most important sense—blind 
to the glory and beauty of God’s wonderful 

\ works, to all he has made that can fill the soul 
with rapture, through the mere seeing of the 
eye; deaf to ten thousand voices that she utters 
continually to man—quickening in him what 
is best and highest in his nature, and helping 
to spiritualize it; and incapable of a communion 
through nature, with nature’s God—with whom 
it is desirable that his creatures should be put, 
by every posible means, in conscious perceptible 
relation. It having been, therefore, my study 
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to cultivate it in my pupils, I have considered 
all our excursions near and distant, as a part 
of this training; and I have seen its effect even 
upon our drivers, who have driven us frequently, 
They would often, of their own accord, point 
out beautiful scenes and objects. 

I once sat by a brook with a very little child, 
who listened intently for-a little time, and then 
said, in a soft, sweet voice: “ Mother I love to 
hear the pretty water.” Another little child, 
standing by the window at sunset, and listening 
to the wind, said: “Mother, what does the 
wind say. to me?” She knew already that it 
had a language. There are a thousand pretty 
sayings of children about the moon and the 
stars. Perhaps one of the prettiest fancies 
was that ofa child, who thoughf the stars were 
‘* gimlet-holes, to let the glory through.” As 
in the infancy of the world, men are supposed 
to have had communion with God and the 
angels, which was afterwards lost; so in the 
infancy of man’s being, he often possesses a con- 
sciousness of Nature’s presence, and a relation- 
ship with her, which passes away, as he be 
comes engrossed with material life, unless cher- 
ished like one of the precious germs of his 
being. Wordsworth expresses something like 
this sentiment in the fullowing lines: 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy ; 
Shades of the prison- house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy; 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy. 
The youth, who daily further from the East 
Must travel still, is Nature’s Priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended. 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 


The child’s heaven remains spread abont 
him, its kingdom is close at hand, and he is 
invited “to come” into it, by the flowers all 
about him, by the shining of the stars, and the 
whispering of the wind. These constitute the 
alphabet of Nature’s language, by which she 
reveals herself even to a little child, so that he 
may afterwards learn to read her book aa a 
story, without an end—or he may become in- 
attentive and indifferent to her, so that she will 
be to him a “sealed book,” and even her 
glorious handwriting on the walls of the firma- 
ment shall have no more significance to him 
than an undecipherd hieroglyphic. 

It is the spirit that giveth life. The man 
who has no love of nature lives in the midst 
of lifeless unmeaning forms, from which he is 
quite isolated, except for certain material pur- 
poses. Heis not a partof Nature’s harmooious 
whole, but a dry, cold unit. He fills his lungs 
with the air of heaven, and feeds himself on 
the fruits of the earth, and enlis!s the magic 
potency of the north star in the pilotage of his 
ships, and yet has no distinct recognition of 
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the wonderful circle of affinities of which he is; standing my long observation of the fact, that 
himself the centre, linking him with Nature in}in the dullest day, and when nature’s aspect 
all her ramifications, and subjecting him to her} is most forbiding, some charm will be unex- 
most subtle influences. He is glad of a bright] pectedly revealed, it has often surprised me to 
sun, because it will ripen his grain; of clouds, | see a flash of her countenance, like that which 
because they will pour down rain for the same} an eye suddenly kindled darts over a human 
purpose. He is glad of day for labor, and | face. 
night for rest. The sun is not the king of} The question of what use are the influences 
day, but simply light and warmth, and the) of nature, resolves itself into one, the irrever- 
facilitator of many plans. The clouds are not| ence of which will be easily acknowledged 
His “pavilion round about him” who made them, | Why did God, who does nothing in vain make 
but rain-sifters. Night is not a peerless queen, | the world beautiful? and give to man the per- 
with a coronet of diamonds upon her brow, but | ception of beauty? As well ask, what need 
darkness ; day is not an uncovering of the fair| have earthly beings, whose material wants ne- 
face of Nature, and the filling of her counten- | cessarily claim much of their time and atten- 
ance with light and beauty, but the opener of tion, to be surrounded with ull possible aids for 
workshops and factories, the uplifter of signals| the development of their spiritual natures 
for labor, the appointer of task-work. He be-| What need has selfish man, prone to be oceupied 
holds, without emotion, the perpetually recur-| with his own petty interests, of that which shall 
ring miracle of the morning’s dawn—the newly | make bim look away from himself? What 
created day. Its freshness is not imparted to| need has plodding man, whose eyes are bent 
his soul ; its marvellous beauty, as it gradually | on the ground, to have them uplifted towards 
bursts into bloom, is not reflected there; its}God? What need has sorrowing man to see 
hymn of joy is not heard there; its anthems | God’s love and pity expressed in beautiful sym- 
of praise to its great Author find there no re- | bols on every side of him? What need has ar- 
sponse. He sees not how jocund it “stands on | tistic man for nature’s exquisite models and 
the misty mouftain-tops ;’ how out of its glo-| rich materials? What need has weary man for 
rious chambers it brings a garment of light| refreshment procured without labor, that he can 
wherewith to cover the earth. He has no|drink in with every sense? What need has 
fellowship with it—it does not bring a corres- the poor man of a banquet where no payment 
ponding morning in his soul, nor enlarge it by | is demanded, and where no one shall say to 
its beautiful expansion ; it awakens no gratitude | him, “Friend give place ’”’—because he is in 
within him. his father’s house? And lastly, What need 
But one who is in Nature’s secrets, who is| has the solitary man of soothing companionship? 
her lover, and to whom she is a friend and a| In the great sense, there is but one mediator 
revealer of God, has his own peculiar share in| between God and man. Nature is also a me- 
all her glories and beauties, and is elevated, diator between him and his creatures, because 
refreshed and strengthened by them. They | she is a medium of influence from him and of 
confer upon him a kind of state, which he will} communion with him. Natural religion is the 
do nothing to dishonor, among the essential at-| worthy handmaid of revealed religion; and 
tributes of which are purity, refinement, and | many of the heathen, doubtless, have lived much 
nobleness of soul. nearer to God, in consequence of her ministra- 
Gratitude to God for making the world so| tions, than they would otherwise have done. I 
beautiful ought to be inculcated. I am often | have no doubt, too, that the asperities of Te- 
made both sorry and indignant by hearing it | ligious creeds have been softened through her 
spoken of as such a miserable place. Men | influences, and their bad effects in some degree 
can mar it to any extent; but God has*made | corrected. 
it lovely. and spread his tender mercies over it. 
No season is without its charm. In winter, 
nature does not die, but lies entranced in great 
pomp of state. Suow-covered mountains are 
transfigured, and their raiment is white and 
glistering. Others have a royal robe of blue, 
more magnificent than that they wear at any 
other period. The forms of the bare trees are 
so beautiful, that you are content not to have 
them “clothed upon.” The fresh snow has 
the purity of the heavens from which it falls. 
The evergreens, which it touches but to adorn, 
stand as beautiful emblems of immortality ; and 
the skies above are clear and gorgeous beyond 
the dream of a summer-worshipper. Notwith- 













































ITEMS. 

The bill which has just passed both Houses, pro- 
vides for a new five-cent. coin, which shall weigh five 
grammes of the metric system. Three of them will 
weigh about half an ounce, or the weight of one 
single letter. It will also serve for weights at 
apothecaries or elsewhere. The act requires the 
withdrawal of all fractional notes of less denomina- 
tien than ten cents, 

The Internal Revenue Bureau gives notice to as- 
sessors and collectors, that the joint resolution for 
the exemption of crude petroleum from internal tax 
or duty, took effect from and after the 9th inst. 

Coneress.—A mong others the following bills were 
passed in the Senate ; one prohibiting the carriage 
of nitro-glycerine, under certain conditions, and one 
to provide quarantine meagures against the introduc- 
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tion of the cholera. The bill to fix the time and 
place of holdiog courts in Virginia was passed and 
now awaits the approval of the President. 

Hovse.—The bill to authorize the use of the me- 
tric system of weights and measures in the United 
States was passed. The measure is not compulsory, 
bat merely permissive. Standard weights and meas- 
ures in accordance with the system are to be fur- 
nished to the Governor of each State. Post-office 
business with foreign countries is to be computed 
according to weightin grammes. The Committee on 
Public Lunds were directed to report upon the feasi- 
bility of planting the Western prairies with timber, 
or aiding private individuals and companies in the 
work. A bill was reported providing for the safety 
of the lives of passengers on steamships. Among 
other provisions, it contains a section to prohibit the 
transportation of ni'ro-glycerine on steamers, ships, 
boats or wagons which convey passengers, under a 
heavy penalty. If it is so carried, and death re- 
sults, the persons offending may be convicted of 
murder, and punished accordingly. An amendment 
was proposed to the bill from the Reconstruction 
Committee. It provides for equal and universal 
suffrage. The Senate amendments to the post-office 
appropriation bill were concurred in. The bill to 
amend the organic acts of the Territories was passed. 
One section provides that there shall be no denial of 
the elective franchise on account of color, while all 
legislative enactments conflicting with it are declared 
null and void. The Senate bill to authorize the 
coinage of five-cent pieces was concurred in. The 
Judiciary Committee were instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of altering the laws so as to forbid 
the abrogation of office at the pleasure of the ap- 
pointing power. A resolution was passed for the 
appointment of a committee to examine into the 
causes and incidents of the Memphis riot. 

The bill passed by Congress to admit Colorado 


into the Union asa State has been vetoed by the 
President. 


Tue Invtans.—The Governor of Idaho has ad- 
dressed a letter to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, informing bim of the massacre of some six- 
teen friendfy Indians, near the mouth of Mvore’s 
creek, on the Boise river, by a party of citizens of 
Ada county. He concludes by saying that there 
were but two grown males, the rest were Indian 
women and children. The immediate settlers, mi- 
ners, protested against the: murder, and their state. 
ments I shall send you in a few days, showing that 
the Indians were defenceless and peaceable. If any- 
thing will serve to bring on a general Indian war 
it is such acts asthese. I have gathered the rest of 
the tribe and placed them under the protection of the 
military of this post. The excitement runs high, 
and I have all I can do to carry out my instructions 
against the depraved moral sentiment evinced to- 
wards the poor savages. Thinge look stormy just now, 
but when the road to the Indian country vecomes 
passable I shall quiet the troubled waters. In no 
case that I have examined havel found the “Red 
man” the aggresor, but invariably the trouble 
springs from sume fiendish outrage of “ bad whité 
men.” 


Tae Faeepmen.—Recent reports received by tke 
Commissioner of Freedmen’s Affairs represent that, 
notwithstanding the many impediments in the road 
of the freedmen, they are conducting themselves ina 
manner to meet the approval of all loyal men in the 
Swath. 

The assistant commissioner of the freedmen’s 
bureau for the State of Alabama has infurmed the 
Mayor of Selma “that the chain-gang, as a mode 
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of punishment for freedmen, must be discontinued ; 
uniess this is done the authorities will be proceeded 
against under the civil-rights bill. The assistant 
commissiover is determined 'o put astop to a punish- 
ment wherein so gross a distinction is made on ac- 
count of color.”’ 


EDDING and FEATHER Warehouse, Tenth St., below Arch, 
Feather Beds, Bolsters, Pillows, Mattresses, of all kinds; 
blankets, Comfortables, Counterpaues, white and colored ; Spring 
Beds; Spring Cots; Iron Bedsteads; Cushions, and all other 
articles in the line of business. Amos LILLBORN, 
519 12t No 44 North Tenth Street, below Arch. 


fg, HOMAS W. STUCKEY is prepared to execute Book, Card, and 
Job Printing at No 624 Weaver St., between Fifth and Sixth 

and Green aud Coates. Friends’ Printing desired. Orders sent 

by post will be promptly attended to. 519 vt 


RUCERY AND PROVISION STUKRE.—The subscribers, having 
taken the Store at N. E. cor. Sixth and Buttouwood streets, 
would call the attention of Friends and the Pubiic generally to 
their Fresh stock of Staple and Fancy Wroceries, which they will 
sell at prices suiting the deciine in guld. Good Country produce 
takeo in exchange, at best market rates. CLAYTON KE. HaIngs, 
512 19 262. JosePu G. Haines, 


7 J. LYTLE, Seventh and Spring Garden streets, Philadel - 
phia, has a variety of cheap and desirable goods, such as 7-4 
White Invaia Sitk Shawls, Four duliara, worth $1.00; Colored 
Silk Cashmere Shawls, baif price. fringed ‘Phibet Shawls, $3.50, 
All Wool De Barege, 37} cts. Plain Dark Brown Lawns, 15} eta. 
Ponge Mohairs, 39 cts. Mode Sisk Knit Mitts for kriends. Frepch 
and English Lawns. Call and examiue his stock before pur 
chasing elsewhere. 512 19 26. 


NHus. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 4l N. 2d St. Always on hand, 
aud made to order, a large assortment of Friends’ Hats; as 
he makes a specialty of that part of the Hatting Business. 
28, 65, 512 OV. 


A. WILDMAN, Dealer in Hovss-FURNIgHING Goobs. A gene 
e« ral assortmeut of ‘Lin, lron, Wooden fu Willow Ware, Ja 

pauned aud Britannia Ware, Cutlery, Spuons, &c., Nu. 925 Spring 

Garden St., Philadelphia. 421 10t pt 


eee ACADEMY.—A Boarding and Day School for both 

Sexes, Broad St, Chester, Pa. bvery brauch of « solid Eng- 
lish Education is taught in this Academy, together with Latin, 
French and Drawing, in all its varicties. ‘ihoroughness in all 
the studies is insisted upon, and expecial care Will be taken wo 
educate the morals as weil as the inéelicct of the pupils. A lri- 
mary Vepartment is connected with the Schovl. Pupils can enter 
at auy time, 

4ay~Piease send fora Circular. Gzoros Gituert, Principal. 


THOMAS UILBERT . 
M. Louise CLANCY, } Assistants. 


ENNELT SQUARE SEMINARY—For Giris.—The next oe 
sion of this institution will commence on the last ‘third day 
of Second mouth, 1860. Inquire for Circular of 
$2 3m. 450, vv. Evan ‘t. SwAaYNe, Principal. 


VHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOUL FOK BuYS, situated om . 
C the Crosswicks Koad, three miles from Bordeutown, N. J. 

The Fifty-Second Session of this Institution will commence om 
the 21st of sth mo., 1866, and continue twenty weeks. Terms, $85, 
For further particulars address Henny W. Ripewary, 

4766 t 3307 pmuzz pain. Crosswicks P.U., Burlington Co., NJ. 


ELLEVUK FEMALE INSTITUTE—A_ BoaRpING-ScHoo 
ror Ginis. ‘I'he Spring and summmer Term of this Insti- 
tution, will commence 6th mo. Zlst, 1800, and continue in session 
twelve weeks. For details see Circulaf, to obtain which, address 
the Principals, Attleboro’ + 0., ~— county, Pa. 
¥ SRABL J. GRAHAME, 
tf. av nfr.414. Jane P.GRagaye, } Principals. 
H. RIDGWAY & CO., COMMISSION DEALERS in Berries, 
e Peaches, Apples Onions, Sweet Potatves, Round Potatoes, 
Butter, Poultry, Eggs, Dried Fruits, and every description 0 
Country Produce. Uttice No. 125, Delaware Avenue Market, 
Philadelphia, Consiguments svlicited, aud orders for shippiag 
promptly attended to. 21013tvlvngp. 


y 7M. HEACUCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burtel 
Ground,—Fuuerals, and all other busivess connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 311. ly. was mp. 


EW AKTICLES.—The Graduated Measure and Funnel oom- 
bined, Russ’ Scissor Sharpeners, Spring Scissors fur Sewing 
Machines, the Clutch Brace, which does not require the bitts te 
be fitted or notched, the Vegetable Slicer, for beets, cucumbers, 
&c. For sale at the Hardware Store of 
Troman & SHaw, 
810tf. No, 835 (Eight Thirty Five) Market St., below Ninth. 
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